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WHEN he was a little boy, taken to 
the Art Museum in Boston, the 
Chardin at once was his. It was a rare 
choice for a child, but a real choice. 
When Dewing grew up and became a 
painter, Chardin's influence was there. 
For a while he took something from Bot- 
ticelli and the earlier Italians, but that 
didn't last. Later he seems to have been 
bored by the whole decorative school. 
He swung back to Chardin and over to 
Vermeer, his most intimate influence of 
all. They were all far-away influences ! 



To Chardin, to Vermeer, to the Italian 
primitives, he always added his own orig- 
inal note, a note intensely of our own 
time. 

It is true that in line he uses the old 
classic perspective; the world in his pic- 
tures does not tip toward you and slide 
down hill, as Sargent's world does, and 
Zorn's, and the world of so many lesser 
painters of today; but his atmospheric 
quality is wholly modern, and his whole 
tremulous feeling for light. Think, in 
"Le Jaseur" of the hand and arm as 
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they come into the light lost against the 
wall, with the delicate little face in 
shadow. Partly he is modern because his 
women are different in type, and also be- 
cause they are not young. It is never 
a girl whom he uses as a model, the in- 
experienced, unawakened girl, innocent, 
with life all before her, like Fuller's 
Nydia or Arethusa. Dewing's type is the 
woman of thirty. She "has looked at the 
sun," she is a person who can think, and 
her thoughts are hers. And besides she 
is as unlike as possible to the women of 
old days, in old pictures, where they are 
always at least sleek and well covered 
by their flesh. This thinness of Dew- 
ing's women is part of their modern- 
ness — thinness being a modern and an 
American ideal. There's no other animal 
one wants to see thin, except a dog. 

All his women are thin, they all have 
the slim bone and the wide bone-spread. 
This was true when he went to Cornish 
and began to paint his women going 
home in the dusk or the early morning, 
carrying Japanese lanterns on slim bam- 
boo poles, through long grass full of 
dew and reflecting the sky. It is true of 
the three women — professional women 
they look, and rather reckless, all of 
them clever and amused — alone with the 
parrot that gives its name to "Le Jaseur." 
They sit so casually by the table, every 
one perfectly unconscious, no one aware 
of the audience, balanced and resting, in 
idea a little animated — who but Dew- 
ing has given us such women so strange- 
ly dressed, with the charm of their long 
lines? In this picture, as in that or 
the other, Dewing's women are women 
you'd like to listen to. They look both 
entertaining and touchable, you feel the 
smoothness and softness of their skin, 
and its coolness, too. 

One is impatient when people, — even 
when people who ought not to know any 
better, lament the thinness of his women, 
for after all there's nothing so handsome 
as a skeleton, as the drop and set and 
hang of the bones. If the whole Ra- 
phaelesque proportion, the big rounded 
arm, had not been annoying and unbeau- 
tiful to Dewing, he would never have 
cared so much, he would never have 



taught us to care, for the flatness of 
arms, for slim muscles falling at the 
attachments close to the bones. We 
should never have got, as we do get even 
in sucli an early picture as "The Lady 
in Yellow/' painted as long ago as 1888, 
the kind of charm, the kind of thing, we 
all think of as Dewing's — the utter re- 
pose, the balance and hang of the human 
figure. 

Toward people who complain that 
Dewing's women are thin we feel as 
G. K. Chesterton felt "about a man who 
said that the plot of Tristram Shandy 
was not well constructed, or that the 
women in Rossetti's pictures did not 
look useful and industrious." But for 
this preference we should have had no 
Dewing — not the pictures of the early 
Boston days, when he painted women 
singing, or playing old, strange, high, 
Italian harps in lovely sparse grey New 
England country — treated like Italian 
primitives, but grey, not deep in color 
like the Italian primitives. Nor his later 
pictures, where his ladies sit so idly; 
they don't play, they touch a note and 
dream about it, and have time for dreams. 
He puts them before us, with all their 
long graces and all their relaxations. I 
remember a little nude, of a woman lying 
— well, I don't recall where, on the 
ground, most likely; and Dewing has 
known how to give us the sag of her 
hips, the bend of her knees toward each 
other — the way women's knees do bend — 
and the elbow toward the body, the arm 
bent away from it, just in the lax way 
a skeleton falls. Was there ever anyone 
who gave the justice of action more beau- 
tifully than he? 

When his women lean back in a chair 
you feel the just weight of the body, the 
exact amount that the arm is supporting 
the head, the exact amount the arm is 
being supported by a chair. You feel 
acutely, for he gives you exactly, the 
good thrusts and balances that are the 
structure of these women's repose. For 
him, never the bilaterally symmetrical 
composition of the Italian masters, who 
often get their repose simply from the 
use of that convention. No, his repose 
is set in a strange pattern always. With 
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all the lax, dropped lines of his figures 
one feels that they could move, and must. 
By a fortunate chance, it seems, they sit 
just there, where they are; they rest, but 
they will move. A momentary quality, 
an unbalance, surrounds them. It is like 
a harmony in music, calling for the domi- 
nant, arrested there. Perhaps that is 
one reason why one is never bored by 
his pictures. One continues always to 
get suggestions of something more, some- 
thing yet more than has been set down. 
In a curve he gives the angles and 
straight lines, in a straight line the 
curves. Subtle contradictions are part of 
his elegance. Lack of symmetry is part 
of his modernness. 

One reason why Dewing has not a 
wider and less intelligent public is his 
treatment of curves. In a Dewing pic- 
ture the curves must be completed by 
the mind. In his figures the eye, for 
example, is turned more than the head, 



the head more than the body. You feel 
the curve through all the sharp angular 
lines of the model, through the drawing, 
angular again, distinguished, severe. To 
get all his implications not only fineness 
of perception, but a certain intelligence is 
needed, and both are rare. Many of us 
miss the underlying curve. 

With his pictures, as with his figures, 
he gets down as near as he can to the 
bare bones. What has he oftenest 
painted ? From one to three women 
seated, flowers, a mask, a musical instru- 
ment occasionally. He has put no more 
than three women into a picture, except 
in a few decorations, "The Days," "The 
Prelude," the piano in the White House 
— and into his painting not more than 
three ideas. But they are pictorial 
ideas, they are never monotonous, the 
oftener he expresses them the gladder 
you are. His beautiful ladies in their 
far landscapes — his women idly seated 
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in evening dress — his people languidly 
touching the long musical instruments — 
whenever he treats one of these ideas he 
treats it again so beautifully that you've 
never had enough. 

His feeling for flowers is as exquisite 
as his feeling for women, and a good 
deal like it. Among women and flowers 
he cares for one type — puts one long- 
stemmed graceful flower in a beautiful 
vase, and he cares in the same way, as 
appears in the sensitive precision of his 
feeling for the articulation, the exact 
branching of the stem, the placing of a 
thorn or a leaf. His flowers never have 
the abstract quality of the Japanese 
thing. With him the flower in the vase, 
on the table, is the flower in that place 
at that moment, that rose at that time. 

Of course, there is a sameness about 
his pictures. It is a sameness of the 
kind you find in Metsu or Vermeer. 
Again and again Vermeer gives us the 
same map on the wall, the same black- 
framed mirror, slightly differently ar- 
ranged. This is offensive to people who 
think Ibsen shows lack of imagination 
when he places all three acts in the same 
room. No one can deny, and no one 
but a person of "strong, natural, sterling 
insignificance ,, cares, that there is noth- 
ing in De wing's pictures which makes the 
mind rove through nineteen rooms and 
six baths. It is true that these women 
of his, languidly all by themselves in 
some vast dust-covered room would give 
you a queer idea of American society. It 
is true that this painter of essential ele- 
gance is not a painter of the mode. When 
he was painting "The Prelude/' he had 
several portraits to do — it was before he 
had given up portrait painting — and it 
was then that he acquired • a few even- 
ing gowns, beautiful fur-trimmed satin 
gowns. They were of that time, of that 
date, old in style now and yet not far 
enough away to be in any sense costume. 
He's practically never had any new ones. 
Look again at the three women in "Le 
Jasenr." One is in a tea-gown, one in 
evening dress, one wears the waist of an 
evening dress and an ordinary skirt. 
This kind of thing does depress the per- 
son whose taste has been formed on 



Alma-Tadema or Chartran. The same 
person resents the spareness and bareness , 
of Dewing' s tables and chairs, which are 
as attenuated as his people. 

But what choice, choice carried to its 
farthest, this heretic, this self-pleasing 
chooser, has put into his pictures of thin 
women, bare rooms and few things. A 
choice that is partly deliberate, yet so ex- 
quisite that at first you think it must be 
an unconscious felicity, and you keep on 
thinking so until you have seen enough 
Dewing pictures to realize that here is 
a felicity perfectly controlled. 

He knows how to hide from nearly all 
eyes the work of his mere mind, how to 
make this work seem to have been done 
"with the magic hand of chance." In 
reality not one of his arrangements, not 
one of his happiest austerities, is an ac- 
cident, a thing he could not do again. 
There is no bit of the scene he is paint- 
ing that he doesn't relate to all the other 
bits, no part of the figure he does not re- 
late to all the other parts. "The whole 
figure," he says, "must be considered in 
everything you draw. If you think the 
nose is too short you may find that it is 
the elbow which is too long." 

And then he's a real colorist. He has 
color in its real intimate sense, not col- 
ored color but color values. Cool over 
a warm undertone his flesh is ; never cold 
like that of so many painters of our day, 
painters whose people become like flow- 
ers, violet, pale green, inhuman. Dew- 
ing's are always warm-blooded animals; 
and painted with a use of color that is 
one with his use of values. 

Every few years, as new painters look 
at the world with new eyes, and so make 
it new, the meaning of values shifts a 
little. I shall not try to make what 
would only be one more perishable defini- 
tion. Here it is enough to say that 
Dewing, like many modern painters, 
cares intensely how much lighter or 
darker each thing within the four sides 
of the picture is than any other thing, 
how much more light-filled one shadow 
is than another, how much warmer, how 
much cooler, the color is through any 
given passage. Dewing doesn't work in 
a high key, or in a very low one, but he 
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keeps his things actually and exactly in 
the key in which he starts. That's where 
he is really supreme, I think. When you 
deserve to like one of his pictures, when 
you literally appreciate it, then you know 
how good color is broken, you feel like 
warmer islands with cooler seas sur- 
rounding them, and then more warmth 
again. 



All Dewing's work might be called that. 
He is not robust. He is rarefied, de- 
cadent as the Gothic of the Cologne 
Cathedral, yet how far from the de- 
cadence of a decadent age, of a world 
in dissolution, lit by nameless gleams. 

A decadent, indeed, is about the last 
thing he himself seems like, even to peo- 
ple whose acquaintance with him is of 
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"People say of my pictures, vieux jeu," 
Dewing once remarked, "and it's true." 
His quills stood out as he said it. It is 
not true, and he knows it isn't, except in 
the sense that there is always something 
old, something as old as the freshness 
of the early morning, about perfection, 
something in the elegance of today not 
unlike the elegance which was and is 
not. It is true that other men before 
him, in paint and words and stone, have 
made their Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 



the slightest. Such people, too, would 
probably wonder how just such pictures 
came to be painted by such a man, a 
tall, fierce, bristling man, bitterly ready 
to quarrel, using a witty tongue so as to 
cause bitterness in others. Little con- 
tradictions are everywhere on his sur- 
face. You feel the old New England 
severities in him and at the same time a 
kind of Greek grace. It would be hard to 
guess, when his tongue is reckless, that 
he has the strongest feeling for the or- 
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dinary obligations; hard to guess, when 
you listen to him in story and song, that 
his work is the only thing he's interested 
in all the time, his one passionate inter- 
est, that he has felt everything he has ob- 
served. At his studio by half-past eight, 
he sits there for ten months of the year, 
every day as long as the light lasts, sit- 
ting hunched and doubled up, in a low 
chair despite his enormous size, so that 
he shan't see the tops of things too much. 
And here, with beauty as his whole pre- 
occupation, he gives it to us in one more 
picture, and yet one more; conscientious- 
ly studying his carefully selected nature 
all the time, yet seeming more and more, 
to one who has watched his work, to give 
what comes out of himself, an individu- 
ally poetic way of interpretation that 
makes other painters, quite as good in 
their actual values, in their drawing, even 
in their color and often in their compo- 



sition, but never so good in all these to- 
gether, look matter-of-fact and tame. 

Will his manner ever change? Per- 
haps. In a Dewing picture people do 
not act. Even the people who hold out 
a mask, who strike the string of a lute, 
or the note of a spinet, are not in action. 
But last year, in the "Ten," he has given 
us someone in the act of moving. He 
may be going into a new phase. The 
question is worth asking, though nobody 
knows the answer, though the answer 
doesn't matter. For what he has given 
he will give, he will reach out into the 
blue again and get something all his 
own that no one else has ever given us, 
and that never can be given again, ex- 
cept by Dewing; something as new as 
new bits of music, combined out of the 
same old notes, pictures repeating a skill 
so exquisite that part of our surprise 
is in the miracle of repetition. 
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HOW long will we in America be 
contented in Art with shreds and 
patches ? Even if since the Spanish war, 
Europe has shown evidences of taking us 
on the whole more seriously, at least in 
matters of Art there is the same old gall- 
ing attitude — "Anything-is-good-enough- 
for- America." 

How long, I wonder, is the American 
public to remain tolerant of the annual 
European gold-brick game in the shape 
of stage productions which reach our 
shores resonant with continental acclaim, 
only to prove on examination to be highly 
diluted versions, several removes from 
the hands of the creator? Our million- 
aire collectors — even with the proverbial 
good-nature of the American Nabob — 
would not readily exchange their hard- 
earned gold for fake Rembrandts or 
Titians, yet we continue to crowd to see 
productions much vaunted as the work of 



the greatest living scenic painters, but 
which in reality have been made over 
from discarded designs essayed for other 
productions. Moreover, the scenery for 
Pavlowa's American tour was adjusted 
on a wholesale hit-or-miss plan to fit the 
average proscenium throughout the coun- 
try; whereupon for the New York pro- 
duction at the huge Manhattan Opera 
House it was necessary to piece it out 
with a large red cardboard curtain which 
hung in anachronistic and jarring juxta- 
position to the interesting Oriental in- 
terior. 

A writer in the Boston Transcript the 
other day praised a well-known art 
writer for lecturing on Bakst from the 
point of view of a painter, but what other 
point of view was there for any American 
lecturer to take unless he had been fa- 
vored by seeing the real Bakst produc- 
tions in Russia or Paris? If it must be 



